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The core of the problem is how Laos or any other small country can 
escape Communist pressures without the direct military confrontation of 
the US and the Communists with attendant risks of major escalation and 
US isolation in the non-Communist world. Central to our dilemma in 
Laos all along has been our isolated identification with the fate of 
the Lao Government, especially in its military prospects. The failures 
of the RLG by implication have become ours. Unilateral US military 
intervention, even under the unpopular SEATO umbrella, would win the 
US little admiration except from some of our closest friends and allies. 

It would be an unpopular adventure and might result in rapid Communist 
escalation because of the Chinese Communist obsession with concern that 
the US is preparing for war against China. We have been far too little 
concerned with the necessity of sharing the fate of Laos with others 
and now find our hands tied because of our isolation. The lesson of 
Laos may be that the US alone cannot guarantee the solvency of Laos or 
any other such small frontier state. 

We now must assume that military intervention will not solve the 
issue, and may only worsen it in the present East-West stand-off. A 
" stand-still” and "peace sanctuary" arrangement by political negotiations 
is the only feasible way to keep small Asian frontier states like Laos 
alive and independent. Nevertheless, we now must try to develop a 
"system of interlocking pressures" which will facilitate the development 
of mechanisms which can be effectively utilized for the protection of small 
Asian countries in the future. 

Tins suggests the possibility of the start of a new turn in Asia, 
radiating from the Lao problem. We need to go beyond the mechanics for 
tomorrow to the directions of the decade. Laos might serve as a catalyst 
changing the composition of our policy to conform with emerging fundamentals 
in Asia, resulting in greater strength for the Free World through increased 
Asian responsibility and participation in systems where the role of the US 
is diffused and more acceptable. 

II. Emerging Fundamentals 

The three fuhdamentals on which our long-range policy in Laos and 
Southeast Asia must now be computed are 

An impulse of an Asian consensus 
An addition of indigenous resources 
A division of external responsibilities 
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1. The Impulse of an Asian Consensus 


The future of 
viewpoint among the 
owing to a lack of 
sense of community 
of a consensus and 
and "an atmosphere 


Laos and others depends on the formation of some common 
Asian states. The Lao problem has been unmanageable 
consensus in general in Asia and the absence of a 
in Southeast Asia in particular. Yet, the bare outline 
a community is dimly emerging: a "climate of concern" 
for act! on." This emerging consensus is rooted in 


a) A fear of the ancient peril of the Chinese, now more deadly 

b) A sense of a similar predicament 

c) A search .for a common solution in peace. 

We must build our Lao and Southeast Asia policy on these factors. 

In particular we must treat these small countries as a kind of unit, linked 
by geography, history and culture into a "community of worry". In geographic 
reality, the Lao problem is really inextricable from the contiguous land 
sector of northeast ThaLand, the Lao panhandle, and northern Free Viet-Nam. 
This is the choke point for southward Communist expansion in Asia. 

The loss of Laos would shake Cambodia, Viet-Nam and Thailand beyond 
redemption. No amount of aid or force will guarantee their political 
solvency on our side. They will erode fast. The political and military 
deterioration of Laos .is creating serious repercussions in Asia. Every 
thinking leader there--neutral or allied — is profoundly disturbed. Most 
Asian leaders now realize this. These subjective reactions are even more 
significant for our future than what actually happens in Laos. Asians 
will evaluate the ultimate disposition of Laos in terms of national interests: 
whether in the absence of effective action in Laos any small country can 
depend on external help. They see their future mirrored in Laos. 

But the only outlet for any "community of worry" is the United Nations. 

It is the only respectable international agency available. Regional forms 
are disparaged: they only link the weak to the weak. Our strategy at a 
Conference should aim at the objective of eventually securing a UN presence 
for Laos itself and the surrounding area. 

2. The Addition of Indigenous Resources 

The lesson of Laos is everyone* s failure to proceed with building 
some internal political and social structure there. We have never faced 
up to the needs of nation-building in Southeast Asia. The future of Laos 
depends more than ever on how the friends of Laos can help train political 
and administrative cadres, create schools and teachers, rebuild village 
life and motivate a rural security force to defend homes and fight for 
the King. We need a new corps of "nation welders** in civic and military 
activities — cadres and guerrillas. 
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The lesson also applies to Free Viet-Nam and Thailand. If Laos is ^ 

comnunized or dismembered, only a strong and viable :< ndirenons structure 
of xjidespread allegiance, intelligent leaders, and popular force will 
save these two countries, no matter how massive our aid. And even then b, 

we cannot and should not try to go it alone. vi 

Jr 

3 . The Division of inte rn al Responsibiliti es 

Since World War II the United States has single-handedly underwritten 
the freedom and security of Southeast Asia. Since Geneva 195k, our deter- 
mination, efforts and funds, practically alone among external sources, 
have kept Laos and its neighbors afloat. But solitary massive .American 
aid— military, economic and technical — has turned out to e insufficient. 

Our naked exposure heavily discounts our underwriting. Our military power 
can speak only in nuclear terms on this frontier, and in application it 
becomes only a threat which the Communists can challenge with impunity. 

What we need is a "symposium approach" to divide and share re- 
sponsibility for the protection and the development of Laos and the other 
small frontier states. Non-Communist Asian countries can be induced to 
cooperate for such purposes but they must be mobilized in a respectable 
forum which also has the potential strength to guarantee the security 
of the area. At this time the United Nations is the only such forum 
which could satisfy these conditions. We therefore must involve the 
UN in Laos at every juncture possible and through it consolidate a 
community of responsibility where our efforts can be channeled and 
shared. It is visualized that through a diffusion of US responsibility 
and activity our strength and ability to cope with the emerging problems 
in Asia will indeed become greater. 
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